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TO EACH HI 


A whole class painting at one time? Secret lies in simple 


desk modification, then having place for everything (and 


everyone) and keeping things and persons in their places! 


By MARY RAVENEL BURGESS 


A newcomer this year to our Good Practices Board, 
Mary Ravenel Burgess is Art Director in the Dur- 
ham County Schools in North Carolina. We hope to 
publish many more of her articles, for we believe 
this one will set readers to clamoring for them. 
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0 cans of water go into positions 
mar d‘'W"’ with dry one for brushes at 
“B' Small circles indicate as many 
pair jars as possible, colors divided 
equ y between sides of table. For 
smo children, jars should not be close 
toe je nor too far toward center. Ask 
chil 2n to walk around the table—not 
to r :ch—for colors they want to use. 
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You can draw sting from spilled-paint bugaboo 
if you take time to explain to children manner 
of placing colors on table, and to ask them 
to hold paint jar in free hand while painting. 


If your children love to paint, and if your school has a 
spacious beautifully equipped Art Room, then just quietly 
turn the page! This article is not for you. But if your 
setup is like ours in Durham County Schools, where we 
have to stretch every penny in our art budget as well as 
our imagination, you may find this article of practical 
help, for it is the story of how one school system solved 
a space problem to enable a roomful of children to paint 
simultaneously! And best of all, it does not have to cost 
acent. It calls for the expenditure of a little elbow grease 
and the formation of some good “procedure plans” to fit 
the needs of your particular grade. 

It all started when a classroom teacher remarked one day, 
“My children just love to paint, and it wouldn’t be any 
more trouble to get things ready for an entire class than 
for jst a few at a time, if only we had enough tables to 
go ar und!” Thus challenged, we set out to find a solution 
and \me up with an idea that has been thoroughly “class- 
toom ested” and found to be completely satisfactory! Like 
many inventions of which necessity is the mother, it is 
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so simple that we marveled that we hadn't thought of it 
long before! 

First of all, we discarded the idea of painting on the floor. 
Even for small children, this is an awkward procedure at 
best, and conducive to spilled paint, for jars are so often 
in the path of small hurrying feet! Easels obviously were 
out, due to lack of funds and storage space. Furthe-more, 
we didn’t like easels anyway, because they let paint run so 
easily, many times spoiling what might have turned out 
to be a child’s charming “masterpiece”! 

Finally, we decided on individual corrugated 20x26-inch 
cardboards that will accommodate 18x24-inch paper with 
an inch to spare all argund. In some grades, each child 
was responsible for getting his own. In others, grade 
mothers undertook the task for the entire grade. Several 
enterprising parents had the bright idea of contacting a 
local container manufacturer, who not only donated the 
cardboard but went the “second mile” by offering to cut 
each one to the desired size on a giant paper-cutter. Thus, 
even the community got into the act! A few parents insisted 

















on purchasing Celotex wallboard and having it cut to 
size, but such an expenditure is not necessary. These neat 
have become “stand- 
ard equipment” for most of the grades in our school sys- 


piles of cardboards—all the same size 
tem, and they receive the special care of a prized possession! 
After the cardboards came the “procedure plan” for paint- 
ing. By constantly experimenting, we found the plan that 
best fitted our needs. Therefore it is this basic plan, which 
we shall explain in detail, which is now used with slight 
variations by the majority of teachers throughout Durham 
County. All who have used it, even those who were ex- 


tremely skeptical at first, are now completely “sold”. 


First, let’s list the supplies each painting group needs: 


(1) Drawing boards, 20x26-inch for 18x24-inch paper, ene 


per child. 

(2) Paper, 16x24-inch (newsprint is just fine). 

(3) Thumbtacks or straight pins to fasten paper to boards, 
optional. 


(4) Paints: 


handling by small children. These can later be stored in 


(a) Use small jars with screw tops for easy 


properly labeled shoe boxes or shirt boxes and stacked 
neatly in a closet corner or on shelves until needed again. 


Location of desks, aisles (called ‘breathing space’ and 
position of young painters hold secret of mass ac vity, 


‘Almost before you know it, your classroom begins to blossom with wonderfully original 
and exciting paintings to be proudly displayed where other grades can enjoy them too!" 
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Have many exciting unusual colors for children to 
e from. For very small children, you will probably 
to start by mixing the colors for them. But by watch- 
ou they can quickly catch on to how it is done, and 
teacher's chore” can then become a highly important 
be rotated among committees of responsible children! 
lave many jars of the same colors, especially black, 
:, pink, red, blue, orange and turquoise blue (usually 
st popular colors) because many children will want 

the same colors at the same time, and this will 
tanding in line. For this reason, you'll soon see that 
eed a great many more jars than you have children. 
ore the merrier, and the faster the paintings can 


! 


asel Brushes: We find 14-inch wide, flat easel brushes 
atisfactory, but you may prefer another type. 
No. 10 for clean water. Most 
rias can quickly furnish as many of these as you need! 


several cans school 
ne No. LO can, clean and dry, reserved for storing 
es, brush ends up, of course, after paintings are com- 
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Diagram B: arrangement of room allows 
for working space, ‘‘breathing space’”’. 


MBER, 


1959 





“Something very wonderful happens to the children 
when they are all engaged in the creative process 
at the same time. Interest, enthusiasm and even the 
will to create and esprit de corps are ‘catching’. 


(8) One large table to hold the cans of water and all the 
little jars of paint. For this. a library or some other table 
already in your room can he temporarily pressed into 
service, its top protected with a layer of newspapers. Oh: 
if a table is not available, try improvising one from boards 
and/or boxes. Anything to get the paints up off the floor. 
Your “paint table” will look something like diagram A. 
So much for supplies. Now let’s get the room rearranged 
for a painting session. If five 


you have 


plan illustrated in Diagram B: 


rows. try the 


(1) Turn the first row of desks sideways and push over 
to within six inches of the wall. backs facing but not 
touching the wall. 


(2) Turn the next two rows sideways, back to back. but 
not touching each other, leaving six inches or more as 
“breathing space” between the backs so the children’s card- 
boards will not bump into each other. 

(3) Repeat this process for the remaining two rows, being 
careful about the spacing of the traffic lanes you leave 
between the rows. 

(+) X’s mark the places where the children will stand to 
paint. Insist that they stay in front of their own paint 
table, for safety’s sake. If they try to squeeze between the 
desks, you'll hear anguished complaints: “Susie made me 
spill my paint!” “Bobby bumped my arm and made me 
put a whole lot of black paint where I didn’t want it!” 
and so on and on and ON! 


(continued on page 40) 
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PAPER PANES DRESS 
CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 


, Large Christmas panels are work f six 


» 4 . 4 seventh-grade boys. These are quite 

‘Rages ww large, each panel measuring thr 2 by 
seven feet. Crepe paper pane - suit 

. glass doors, large windows, hig! ler. 
. 4 & estories or lighted glass exhibit ases, 

> 


Third-graders’ Christmas panels have colorful glow. As children get Fourth-graders make decorative use 
older, they graduate to narrower black bands to outline paper panes. of spaces surrounding Easter chicks. 


By LEENDERT KAMELGARN “Stained glass” windows made of crepe and wrapping paper suit many occa 

Art Education, Humboldt State College sions in the classroom. The materials are cheap and available, the | rocess 

Arcata, California simple and adaptable to any grade level. I’ve never had this procedu ¢ fail 

Photographs by Irma Rocklin and Robert Jones ° ° ° ° . 
to produce a successful colorful and eye-catching culmination to a social udies 
unit and of course, such windows always make fine holiday decorations. 


Crepe and wrapping paper windows can be made and size and displaye ‘ any- 
where in the school: on glass doors, large auditorium windows, high cler: tories 
or glass exhibit cases lighted from behind. The windows can be cons ucted 
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Sketch is first chalked onto wrapping paper with After drawing cutting lines with pencil, boys 
heavy lines, then reinforced with crayon. At early off chalk with eraser. They are now cuttin 
stage chalk eraser quickly makes needed corrections. openings for panes in the wrapping paper { 


AWN 


% 


This group paints cut-out frame with black tempera. Student lays paper under frame (buckled s. jhtly 
3 Sponge might be used for this step. In most cases 4 by tempera paint) to trace size of opening. olor 
children paint side of frame that will show indoors. is checked, then pieces are cut out and p: ited. 
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ow their design from both inside and outside and 
ire especially effective at night when the window is 
d from the inside. 

‘ourth-graders of the College Elementary School in 
1 decided to use this technique to illustrate and 
nate their study of California’s gold rush. Working 
ss and threes, the children made nine 2x3-foot stained 
windows which they displayed in their room and 
d the school. After choosing their subjects, they 
ified their crayon resist sketches to suit the procedure. 
‘avy wrapping paper the students sketch broad chalk 
of the design they want. Changes are easily made at 
tage with an ordinary blackboard eraser. Finally, 
itting lines for the openings are drawn with pencil 
ie chalk erased. The bar widths vary depending on 
isis and design but bars less than an inch in width 
ird for the younger children to work with. A margin 
out two inches is left around the actual 
serve as a hold the 


window 


ig to frame to crepe paper 


w together. 


# 





Finally student spreads paste on back 
of frame and applies crepe paper piece 
‘hat has been cut slightly larger than 
racing of opening. Half-inch margin 
assures all edges will hold securely. 


"hough color decisions have been made, 
2ach piece is checked before it is put 
n place by holding whole frame up to 
iatural light. Sometimes students change 
olor choice, even replace pasted panes. 
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The children now use scissors to cut on the pencil lines. 
The frames are laid on the floor (protected with newspaper ) 
and painted with a large brush or sponge. As soon as the 
frames are dry the crepe paper “panes” are cut in the 
following manner: the crepe paper is laid under the open- 
ings in the wrapping paper frame, the opening traced, and 
the panes cut about a half-inch larger than the traced 
pattern. The window shoud be held up to natural light 
frequently to decide on crepe paper colors. The crepe 
paper is now pasted onto the openings on the unpainted 
side of the frame. 

Details (such as the rabbit’s whiskers in the Easter window) 
can be pasted on top of the crepe paper. By and large, 
though, aim foi simplicity of design and cut-out. 

Crepe paper works best and has the largest variety of colors 
but tissue paper has been successfully used. Cellophane 
is too expensive, too limited in color range and too hard 
to handle, and it wrinkles badly in the sun. If your supply 
of colors of crepe paper is limited, two layers of paper 
may be pasted over the same opening to create a new 
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Black construction paper cutout is variation on theme. 
Second-graders fill openings with paper, add details. 


Easter panel by sixth-graders displays frame of flowing curved lines. Separations 
of varying thicknesses add to effectiveness. Rabbit's whiskers are pasted to paper. 
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Easter panel by 12th-graders gets degree of 
crispness from cardboard frame. Witch on 
broomstick, left, 1Oth-graders’ Halloween 
panel, is distinguished by pearl-grey sky. 
Students made nine-foot figure at right on 
lightweight cardboard three-section frame. 


color More than two layers, however, reduces the light 
and ‘ulls the effect. In emergencies I have used colored 
news rint or newsprint tinted with water colors. 


Any >aper paste will work. Many of our frames are 
pain' d black with tempera paint, but any dark color 
effec vely sets off the crepe paper openings. Don’t apply 
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the tempera paint too thickly or it will curl the wrapping 
paper frame. A substitute for the wrapping paper is black 
construction paper or lightweight cardboard. Heavier card- 
board involves the use of knives, whereas wrapping paper 
and lightweight cardboard can be cut with scissors. 


If you want to display your (continued on page 37) 
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Each Christmas the art students decor- 
ate the front corridor of our high 
school. This year the decorations drew 
forth more comment than ever before 
from faculty, students and visitors be- 
cause fused colored glass used in a new 
seemed to set the whole school 
a-glow. 


way 


Although the students had previously 
used glass in various ways, the novelty 
of firing it interested everyone. They 
brought to class Coke bottles, medicine 
jars and any type of colored glass they 
could find. It was cracked into small 
pieces and numerous temperature tests 
were made to check the behavior of 
each variety of glass and discover 
which colors might fade at certain 
temperatures. We learned to expect 
some cracking—but no more than we 
risk in firing clay or other materials. 
\ temperature of 1600 degrees F. 
proved high enough to fuse and adhere 
the glass and the design remains intact. 


With this background, each student 


made his design, keeping it simple 


A-GLOW FOR CHRISTMAS 


By RUTH KOCH 


Art Teccher, Senior High School, Hazleton, Po. 
Karl Wallen, Art Supervisor 


for this first experiment. The base glass 
(1/16- or 1 thick) 
over the design and a color scheme 


8-inch is placed 
decided on according to the colors on 
hand. 

The arrangement of glass in the design 
permits great flexibility. The pieces 
may be placed close to each othier or 
spaced out. Some students want to fill 
the entire background while others 
leave some clear space. Pieces al! about 
the same size may be used throuzhout 
or sizes and shapes may be varied as 
they seem to fit the design. 

nt of 


m to 


Once satisfied with his arrangen 
glass pieces, the student glues t! 
the base with a transparent glu: and 
the piece is ready for firing. We 
1000 degrees F. about right, | at if 
more fusing is desirable, highe: tem- 
peratures may be used. In this 
however, the base glass will 

more than at the 1600-degree te 
ture. (The kiln must be allo 
cool before the door is opened 2 
air will shatter the hot glass. 


vund 


vent. 
irink 
yera- 
d to 
cold 
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The glowing mosaics brought to life 
the students’ simple designs—wreath, 
tree, choir boy, angel and other Christ- 
mas symbols. Touches of non-trans- 
parent glass worked out very well for 
a white candle and a choir boy’s red 
jacket. One bit of green glass fired 
dull making an interesting background 
contrast with the shine of the design 
itself. The finished pieces may be 
framed and displayed in a window 
where the light coming through gives a 
wonderful glow, or they also show up 
well if backed with white cardboard 
and hung on the wall. 


The fused glass mosaics need not be 
limited to Christmas themes. The meth- 
od is interesting for landscape, still life 


and abstract design. It’s a great deal 


of fun, doesn’t take much time, and 
provides a stimulating outlet for origi- 
nal ideas. * 
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d to Procedure consists of arranging, gluing glass bits to clear glass base, fusing whole 
cold at 1600-degree temperature. Pieces may be displayed against window or back-lighted. 
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STITCH 
IN 
TIME... 


Encouraged to use simple shapes and bold stitches, students each make 
panel on seasonal theme. This is detail from left of tree, facing page. 


... and Christmas is right time for craft that’s older than history. 





Students’ imaginations make endless variations on familiar theme. 


Upper elementary students 
quickly take to stitchery 
and produce many materials 
besides yarn to use in it. 

















Sixth-graders’ stitchery sings with color. Pinned to stage curtain, it 
makes striking and significant seasonal decoration for whole school. 


By CONSTANTINE AIELLO 


Art Supervisor, Taos Municipal School 
Taos, New Mexico 


Stitchery has been in vogue since the women of pre-history Guadalupe done by the art teacher, and (2) many illustra- 
plied their bone needles, but it was the Christmas season tions from Cynthia Pearl Maus’ Madonnas of the World. 
that ‘nspired our burlap appliqué project. These graphic examples of the numberless interpretations 
° ' Te ; . and variations possible on a single theme helped the chil- 
Guadslupe is the dark-skinned Virgin patron saint of : ; 

; dren to understand how far they could digress from the 
stereotyped version of the Virgin usually found in their 
homes. 


Mexi-o whose influence and appeal extend to our part 
of the southwest. As she is so colorful and fortuitously 
has » Saint’s Day on December 12, it seemed appropriate _,,, 
a : : They were encouraged to use simple shapes to be outlined 
tous her as a Christmas theme for a classroom art project. “a1. ° — ° . 
with bold stitches. They were shown how placing plain 
Aside from their initial familiarity with the Guadalupe, 


colors next to patterned materials results in mutual en- 
our xth grade children were motivated in two other 


hancement; how the addition of clouds, angels, flowers, 
ways They were shown (1) an appliquéd and stitched “drapery”. animals and scenery (continued on page 40) 
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Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510) 
THE MADONNA AND CHILD OF THE EUCHARIST 
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ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


How would you paint a picture of a mother and her baby? The theme 
has been an attractive one for artists down through the ages. Especially 
during the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries in Europe, artists used this sub- 
ject. Quite often the mother represented Mary and the child was the baby 
Jesus. Each artist tried to show how he thought they might have looked 
and to express their characters as he understood them. 

Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510) showed Mary as a young and beautiful 
woman with golden hair, a quiet thoughtful person, almost sad in appear- 
ance as if she knew that her son would know great suffering. Even the 
Child seems thoughtful as He raises His hand to bless the food offered by 
an angel, 

Botticelli was an expert draftsman. When critics discuss his work they 
always point out the wonderful quality of line in his drawings and 
paintings. 

The Christmas season is an appropriate time for students to draw and 
paint pictures based on the family. While it is always helpful to study 
the compositions of the great masters, students should be encouraged to 
paint directly from their own knowledge and observation. Such paintings 
should be personal expressions of the feelings and understandings of the 
individual artist. 


Why don't you try a Mother and Child theme for a painting in your 
classroom? 


The Madonna and Child of the Eucharist 
by Sandro Botticelli 

is reproduced through the courtesy of 
The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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TREE TRIMMING BY JIG SAW F 


\ pre-Christmas project in the seventh grade art class of Mrs. Juanita Rogers By EDITH BROCK\ Ay 
in Decatur, Illinois, consisted of making odd-shaped tree ornaments from 
scraps of quarter-inch boards. 
| Sketches of ideas were first drawn on heavy drawing paper and cut out, then 
outlined on the board. The shapes did not follow conventional Christmas forms 


but were mostly whimsical abstractions. Each student was not to be influenced 









Distinctive Christmas classroom decor gets unconventional look from whimsical 
abstract shapes of wooden glitter-iced ornaments hung on evergreen boughs. 





Stu.ent sketches ornament idea on heavy 
dra:‘ing paper, cuts it out and outlines it 
on s-rap of quarter-inch wood. (Plywood was 
not used because of its tendency to split.) 
Fron: school shop comes jig saw and students 
all have opportunity to learn to use it. 


Class decides to use pink tempera for paint- 
ing all cut-out pieces and to decorate them 
with sequins and glitter when paint is dry. 


by what his neighbor was doing or by what he had previously seen in Christmas 
motils. 


Students waiting their turn at the jig saw had the fun of learning how to 
operite the machine as well as seeing the results of their artistry. As soon 
as the piece was cut out, it was painted with tempera and set aside to dry. Sequins 
and litter were glued to one or both sides of the ornaments, a hole was bored 
in t! = top for threading fine string, and they were ready to hang. 


Lary» evergreen boughs discarded from winter pruning were brought from 
one of the neighboring cemeteries. These were secured on the windows and 
hun: from wires across the room and decorated with the finished ornaments. 
In i e week before Christmas vacation the art room was festive in green and 
pink the show place of the school. " 
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I treated this block print as an 
abstract design with rock forma- 
tions in mind. I worked on it 
until I felt that it had balance. 
unity, rhythm, theme and varia- 
tion and until I had an intuitive 
feeling of its completeness. I 
have also used woodcuts for 
background in some of my 
monoprints. 


It would be difficult to say when 

| became interested in art. | 

have been drawing and painting as long as | can remember. 
When I was in second grade in Springfield. Massachusetts, one 
of my paintings appeared in the local newspaper. 

| don’t know how to explain my reactions in terms of how othe: 
people feel. It isn’t simply a case of loving art-—it’s something 
I must do, just as some people have to climb mountains, write. 
compose music, or whatever gives them satisfaction and a feel- 
ing of achievement. 

My approach to art is to observe the world of nature, human 
and physical, and then attempt to communicate in visual terms 
my feelings and remembered impressions. | depend upon 
memory and intuition in the final organization and expression 
of my work. 
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Grade 9, Montgomery Junior High School 


San Diego. California 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 
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Active participation increases children's interest, learning when ‘‘originals”’ 
come to school. Boys handle art work as if to say, ‘‘May we really take it?" 


Appreciation Through Action 


By MARGARET S. COX 


Chairman, Rental Gallery School Program 
Women's Board 
San Francisco Museum of Art 
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The Women’s Board of the San Francisco Museum of Art established its R 
Gallery in 1946 with the idea of circulating the work of modern Calif 
artists. The Bay Area is recognized as one of the major centers of contemp: 
art in America and with such distinguished work to draw from, the R 
Gallery could present a wide variety of oils, water colors, sculpture and m« 
These works of art can be rented for a small fee for a minimum of three m 
to be used in homes, offices and schools. At the end of this period they are « 
returned, re-rented or purchased. The renter has no obligation to buy but 
he finds it impossible to part with the work because it has so capture: 
fancy. The Rental Gallery thus keeps art work before the eyes of the comm 
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Quiie a responsibility, isn't it? Children on selection 
cominittee are voted in by classmates for their art ability. 


1als 
it?” 














t -ntal let's see, how does he spell his = © 2 5 2 3f ss ete: 
f. rnia name? Children study about 100 
» ary works of art, then vote for 


R atal two choices without assistance 
from each other or from adults. 
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For the renter it provides genuine aesthetic pleasure and 
a strong incentive to collect art. 

One day a committee of parents and teachers from one 
of the public schools approached the Rental Gallery to 
say they wished to bring “live art” into the classroom and 
they wanted it to be a project in which the children par- 
ticipated. As a start, arrangements were made for a group 
of children to visit the Museum. This was so successful that 
the idea spread te other schools. However. it was not done 
on a sizable scale until the Rockefeller Foundation heard 
This 
support enabled us to carry the project into less economi- 
cally favored area,. With the increased volume of schools 


about our plan and proposed modest assistance. 


we could obtain wider publicity and this helped to get 
local support. 


The Art Department of the Public Schools was consulted 
and the plan met with approval from the Director of Art 
Education, Archie Wedemeyer. It would have been impos- 
sible to have functioned without his approval since the 
program entered into the school day. 


Mr. Wedemeyer and his staff took on the task of selecting 
the schools so that each knows that the project has the 
Art Department’s endorsement. As a result it is rare that 
we have any resistance from school principals even though 
they may be familiar only with traditional art. We have 
carried out an educational program (in a summer admini- 
strative workshop) to acquaint the principals with the 
project. The first year we presented a slide lecture and 
round-table discussion at the Museum with gallery tours 



















Boy studies painting, approves its color, but generally 
will prefer sculpture, particularly the welded variety. 


to help familiarize the school personnel with modern art 
and to introduce them to the Museum. 

The Parent-Teacher Association was also approached. We 
brought them in to work with us not only because of their 
interest in seeking extra-curricular activities for the school 
but because we hoped that they would supply the momentum 
to continue sponsoring the rental program after the vear’s 
grant. 

We launched the program in the fall of 1955. Nine- to 
twelve-year-olds from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
were chosen to participate. We consider these ages the 
most receptive to our project since they are too young to 
come to the Museum unescorted and yet of an age for 
youthful untutored appreciation and with ideas not yet 
rigidly formed. 

A committee of ten to 15 boys and girls is chosen from 
each school as an art selection committee. These children 
are voted in by their classmates for their art ability and 
for the fact that they are considered to be best equipped 
to tell the story of the art expedition after their return 
to school. They come to the Museum by public transporta- 
tion or private cars accompanied by their principal or 


teacher, sometimes both, and several parent members of 


the Parent-Teacher Association. 


We find that generally children have never visited a museum 
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such as the San Francisco Museum of Art that speci izes 
in contemporary art. The all-purpose museum in conn 
with public parks is the most popular with them and 
families. When they arrive for their visit a memh 
the Museum’s staff gives them a gallery tour of o: 
the current exhibitions. This is a most important p: 
the program, ably handled by Curator Anneliese } 
Some of her comments are interesting. She finds th 
attention of the children is easy to hold for the 20-n 
period. They are curious about what is going on and 
Mrs. Hoyer often 

them into a discussion. She finds them quite articulai 
often with a fresh approach. The children learn and 


lon 
eir 


fore willing to see and listen. 
[= 


ciate that at a contemporary museum, art is present: 
investigation, evaluation and enjoyment. 

After the tour the children are brought into the |! 
Gallery. On the walls and sculpture-stands are ap 
mately 100 works of art for their selection. They a 
to choose two of them without assistance from each 
or from the adults present. They are given ballo 
marking their choices. At the end of this period. 
usually takes about a half-hour, their votes are talli: 
the results announced. Boys favor sculpture, partic 
the welded variety. The girls are more attracted by 
ings, possibly because of color. There is genuine ii 


Children on committee take responsibility seriously and 
vote with forethought, insight, consideration for school. 


in materials, textures and techniques. Mosaics also et a 
fair share of attention, particularly those made from peb- 
bles which the children themselves have seen at © ‘tain 
times of year on the local beaches. Since the Rental G_ lery 
presents a wide choice of styles. ranging from semi-al) ‘rae! 
to completely non-objective work, the children have real 
opportunity to exercise their imagination and ingenu 


They return to school where for three months their lec- 
tions are placed for all to see. The location depen — on 
the individual school. Some favor a different clas: 10m 
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week, others have them in the school library or in 
all where the students pass daily. 

rogram does not end here. The visit to the Museum 
ide the subject of their next school assembly. The 
\ittee members tell of their visit, present their selec- 
and stand ready to answer questions to justify their 
ss. The visit to the Museum and the selections that 
brought back are also used in their language program 
ibjects for themes and inspiration for pcems and 


ings. 
oS 


program was originally set up to cover a pericd of 


vears. This provided coverage for half the elementary 


ils of the city, the grant paying for the Museum mem- 
ips for each of the schools and for the rental fees. 


Now that another grant has been received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the program is to continue. At the end 
of another three years all the elementary schools and in 
addition all junior and senior high schools will have had 
equal opportunity to participate. 

The program is gratifying work for those of us who follow 
it closely. Art is made more alive and real to the students. 
Both students and school personnel have been introduced 
to a contemporary museum where creative art work of the 
present generation is being shown and appraised. “Ori- 
ginals” have come to the schoolroom to be enjoyed and 
studied. Such active art appreciation gives children a real 
feeling of participation in an important aspect of commu- 
nity life. sd 


Museum's Curator Anne- 
liese Hoyer finds children 
articulate and fresh in 
approach. They learn to 
appreciate museum that 
presents contemporary art 
to evaluate and enjoy. 
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Length of newspaper rolls determines size of figure. Flexible wire goes 
through two rolls for arms and legs and these are securely tied to body. 


| read to my Saturday morning class of students aged 
six to 13 a story that has as interesting and as varied 
characters as anyone could meet in any village or country. 
lt was The Great Quillow by James Thurber. Then I asked 
if they would like to make a character or an animal. We 
discussed the possibility of using three equal sized rolls 
of newspaper. one for head and body, the other two for 
arms and legs. They helped each other roll and tie or tape 
the rolls and run newspaper wire through each roll to 
hold the position they chose, leaving wire ends long enough 
to make hands and feet. Bill started making a giant, but 
he was disappointed in his attempt. I asked him what he 
thought his sculpture looked like. He said, “A wrestler”. 


! encouraged him to go on with his wrestler, even though 


3 rolls of newspaper + imagination = 
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XN By MARY BRADLEY 


Children’s Class 
Birmingham Museum 
Birmingham, Alo 


such a character was not in our story. As they worked 
each was free to change his idea or decide what the 
sculpture looked like and follow his imagination as it 
developed. Several gave up their preconceived ideas and 
followed the materials. 

When they had finished building up their newspaper !orms 
with strips of paper and wallpaper paste, I said. 

“Is your character real or imaginary?” Total response: 
“Real!” 

“No one would imagine mine is newspaper.” said Susan. 
“When did it stop being newspaper and become ral?” 
Answers: “When I began to bend it.”” “Mine did as * was 
working.” “It could have been anything until I p:' the 
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As strips of paper and wallpaper paste go onto newspaper armature, figures begin to come to life and 
children see them as real. This rapport leads to individual touches that are secret of project's success. 


















pigtails on her head.” “Mine did when I put a book in 

tt the her hands.” “Mine did when I put the satchel around his 

is it shoulder.” 

~ and “Did the materials in the box help you decide?” “Yes.” 
“Did you make him strong and tough enough to play hard?” 

rms “Yes.” 


“Can you repaint or repair him when he needs it?” “Yes.” 
ponse: When they finished, the students were very fond of their 


sculpture. They had learned to work from an idea, from a 


Susan. simple basic shape, to help each other hold and tie firmly. 
eal?” to build knowing that each strip of paper must be put on 
eee carefully. and to feel free to change an idea for a better Figures displayed by their proud creators are 
et the one 5 newsboy, safety patrol boy and soldier saluting. 
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By HAZEL S. ALLENSON 


Art Teacher 
Summit Averue School 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Drawings of story of ark are made for flannel 
board — which helps children tell story. They 
also paint animals in their habitats, below. 


































































































Contemporary education tends to include kinder- 
warten as an integral part of elementary education 
rather than as a separate unit where play is dom- 
inant. This year the Nationa! Kindergarten As-«cia- 
tion marked its 50th year of promoting this jewer 
concept with a huge art show in New York City. 
called “Beginnings Are Important”. (See Noveriber. 
1959, Arts and Activities.) The kindergarten indeed 
plays an important part in laying the foundation for 
a good art program and it may be equally imp: ‘tant 
in a readiness program for many other subject «reas. 
The children in one kindergarten showed a sj cial 
interest in animals, to the extent of bringing to lass 
material from home. The teacher develope: th 
children’s interest by telling animal stories and cad: 
ing an open discussion. With this motivatic — th 
unit on “Noah’s Ark” began. 

Each day a new animal was introduced. The hil: 
dren learned how one animal differs from at thet 
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and the habits of each. The story of the ark gave 
continuity to the whole. 


\t the suggestion of one little boy drawings repre- 
senting the story of the ark were made and readied 
for use on the flannel board. The children loved 
usins the pieces in telling the story. To a mural 
which they named “Forty Days and Forty Nights”. 
1) children contributed and this cooperation created 
a new interest. 


Others modeled animals in plasticine. A “3-D” ark 
was made and the clay animals took their places 
apprvaching it and going up the ramp. Paper bag 
anin il puppets gave the animals a chance to express 
them-elves and some interesting conversations took 
plac 

In t! 's one unit of study, the kindergartners piled 
up |e following list of accomplishments: They 
liste -d to stories of animals and did research about 


anin Is. They discussed (continued on page 42) 
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Thirty children contribute to mural 
which they name ‘‘Forty Days and Forty 
Nights’’. Along with this ambitious 
undertaking, they model clay animals. 























Paper-bag puppets get into interesting conversations. 
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WHAT IS A PRINTABLE? Any object 
which, when painted with a brush or 
inked on a stamping pad, will print its 
own shape on paper or cloth. Our second- 
graders brought all kinds of printables to 
school—such things as spoons, cookie cut- 
ters, forks and rubber erasers. We found 
it was less messy to use objects that can be 
easily held between two fingers so that 
there is a surface to paint without painting 
our fingers too. We didn’t use buttons and 
other flat objects. Then we folded 9x12-inch 
drawing paper in half and decorated one 





side with designs from our printables and 





wrote a greeting on the inside. These made 





real nice Christmas cards for Mom and A F 
Dad. into 
- mat 

enjc 

whe 





WE LIKE THE EXTRA LONG velvety pipe cleaners OUI 





(sometimes called chenille stems) and we use them fron 
for all kinds of art projects in our classroom. bout sack 
three of these are given to each child to make a Our 
Christmas tree ornament. Sometimes they make oe 
small animals or even people, but more often they pap 
invent abstract shapes that make wonderful orna- a. 
ments. No more store-bought ornaments fo: our a 
Christmas tree! meal 
Lars 
hose 
stud 
of sl 
ing 
The 
dem 
turn 
Ball 
Ind. 
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\ FELLOW WHO COULDN’T DRAW led our whole class 
into an interesting experience with wood scraps. He found 
materials in the wocd box that he could work with and his 
enjoyment and enthusiasm proved contagious. Soon the 
whole class wanted to work out designs with the interesting 


shapes they found in the woodworking shop’s trash pile. 


These are three of their results: Jo Ann Maxwell, left. 
designed “Totem Pole”, Jack Rye calls his “Desert Scene” 
and Bonnie Sue Carson created “Clown”.—Mary Bradley. 
Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 





OUR SCHOOL IS CRAZY for puppets. We use everything 
from simple paper figures fastened to a stick to paper 
sacks, paper mache and even beanbag marionettes. 
Qur latest puppet show came as an accidental result of 
another activity. In the fifth grade, we started to make 
paper mache masks by wrapping balloons with strips of 
newspaper dipped in wallpaper paste. After they were 
covered, we realized that the bases were just too small for 
masks —but they might make pretty good puppet heads. 
Large wads of tissue dipped in the paste became fantastic 
noses. big ears, bulging eyes and even curly hair. The 
‘tude its finished the heads with paint and added a coat 
llac for extra sturdiness. We designed simple cloth- 
d even the boys took a hand in the sewing. 
nished puppets were bright and gay and seemed to 
dems d that we put them in a show—which we did. It 
lurne out to be a huge success—largely because of Mr. 
Ball. n Head.—Carol J. Brown, Art Teacher, Fort Wayne. 


Ind. ommunity Schools. 
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IDEAS AND IMAGES IN WORLD ART by Rene 
Huyghe, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Publisher, 
10 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y., $15.00, 1959. 
The idea of exploring art for all its multi-faceted 
meanings and implications crops up frequently in 
French art literature. Like his fellow countryman 
Henri Focillon, Rene Huyghe applies a scholarly ap- 
proach to the study of ideas, symbolisms and forces 
that have affected the creative action of the artist. 
Huyghe’s Ideas and Images in World Art is an interest- 
ing book for its persuasive discourse and in the inten- 
sity of its investigations. A thorough and articulate 
writer, Huyghe believes that artists fall into two cate- 
zories: those who observe what their world is communi- 
cating to them and reflect it faithfully in their work 
and those who perceive through their own prejudices 
and experience. 
Huyghe proceeds to explore ideas and images icono- 
graphically, psychologically and compositionally on 
this basis. The result is interesting but not particularly 
unique. One may gather some idea of the scope of his 
work by examining the sub-topics into which the book 
is divided: Painting in Search of Itself, The Language 
of the Spirit, Art in Our Life, Psychology of Art, and 
Reality, Beauty and Poetry. Particularly effective are 
the instances in which the author has brought together 
drawings and little-known works that have led up to 
an artist’s masterwork. 


HOW TO MAKE ORIGAMI by Isao Honda, McDowell- 
Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st St., New York. 
N. Y., $3.95, 1959. 
The japanese art of paper-folding, called “origami”, 
seems to be fascinating a lot of teachers these days. 
One of the most complete books on paper-folding is 
Isao Honda’s How to Make Origami. In case you are 
not familiar with paper-folding as the Japanese prac- 
tice it, it is a technique of folding a brightly-colored 
rice-paper or similar type of paper into a bird shape 
or a crab or an almost endless number of animal or 
flower shapes. In this book actual examples of origami 
have been attached to each description. This is fortun- 
ate. If you cannot follow the verbal description or 
diagrams you can unfold the sample and figure it out 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


for yourself. However, you will probably realize th 
this or any book on paper folding is only a teas: 
You are challenged to create or invent your own pap 
folding forms. 


GREEK ART by Gisella M. A. Richter, A Phaid 
Book: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 5 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., $7.9 
1959. 

Gisella Richter, one of America’s most respected a 

historians, is the author of an exceptionally good han 

book on Greek art. Written lucidly and with authorit 

Greek Art presents a comprehensive picture. The - 

quence of the contents is structured around types 

art forms rather than a development century by centur 

This enables the reader to understand the consideratio: 

and limitations of each. At the same time Dr. Richt 

has related sculpture to architecture, coins to sculptu: 

etc., as well as to the period in which the art work w; 

created. Formerly a curator of Greek art at the Metr: 

politan Museum of Art. Dr. Richter seems to have 
recognized the importance of well-chosen illustration-. 

Many of the examples of Greek art illustrated hay. 


seldom been used in a popularly priced book on thir 


subject. A wealth of information is presented in a 


effective manner, free from an encyclopedia-like 


approach. 
a * a 


FULL OF WONDER by Ann Kirn, The World Pu! 


lishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y.. 


$2.75, 1959. 
Either as an art book for your classroom or as 
Christmas present for the small fry in your famil) 
Full of Wonder by Ann Kirn deserves to be on you 
want list. It is a charming children’s book on rubbing 


Rubbings (on paper) of coins, feathers, leaves, button - 


and other seemingly commonplace objects are present: 
most attractively. Miss Kirn has designed her book 
challenge and inspire children to explore the techniq: 
of rubbings with crayon, chalk or pencil. In t 
process, as she points out, the child becomes sensiti 
to textures and details of the miscellaneous for 
around him. 
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Your jsters become deft in handling stitchery materials and 
soon work unsupervised while teacher is occupied elsewhere. 


Creative stitchery solves a problem that is common to first 
srad’ classrooms. The children need educationally valu- 
able work that will keep them busy, and it must hold 
their interest over fairly long stretches of time. Stitchery 
is such an activity. While one group is in a reading ses- 
sion, the rest of the class keeps happy and absorbed in 
their sewing. 

To introduce stitchery, burlap cut into 8x1l-inch sections 
ind ample amounts of various colored yarns were laid out 
m the table alongside a pincushion that held large-eve 
darning needles. 

lhe teacher demonstrated the threading of the needle, the 
ving of a knot in the yarn and the fact that we start and 
top on the wrong side of the cloth. Each child has to 
thread his needle and tie knots a few times but it isn’t 
long before he’s on his own. Then he soon feels secure 
in handling the material and will work unsupervised during 
his free time. 

The children in my first grade were so enthusiastic about 
wine that we used their pictures as the theme for oral 
anguige lessons. 

The pictures were so attractive that we felt something 
speciai should be done with them. The children talked it 
wer ind decided to make them into calendars for gifts. 
\rithi :etic periods were used for making a good copy 
of the coming calendar month, and manuscript printing 
lesson: provided stories of the pictures. 

the | irlap stitchery and calendar were stapled to 12x18- 
inch ‘ onstruction paper and a red yarn bow served as a 
iange . With the story pasted on the reverse side, the 
sift « a child’s own work was enthusiastically received 
by hi parents. . 
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By ELIZABETH STORY 


First Grade Teacher, Jackson School 
Dubuque, lowa 






































New 1959-1960 catalogs are coming out 
now and Immerman’s CRAFTS AND HOB.- 
BIES is one you 
ought to have. 
It contains 32 
pages listing 
tools, supplies 
and new _ ideas 
for mosaics, seed 
art, marquetry, 
metal tooling and 
etching, plastics, 
etc., and includes 
detailed and illustrated instructions. CRAFTS 
AND HOBBIES is designed to assist and 
serve every type of arts and crafts program 
and it gives you many new ideas and time- 
saving help. You may have a copy free by 
writing No. 132 on your Inquiry Card. 


Another idea-packed book is Immerman’s 
ENAMEL-ON-COPPER, 64 pages of listings 
of tools, supplies and equipment as well as 
a wide variety of enameling projects with 
detailed and illustrated instructions. The 
catalog also describes glass firing and four 
full pages are devoted to a new section on 
porcelain jewelry. This book is yours free if 
you write No. 133 on your Inquiry Card. 


Need an extra large top-loading pottery 
kiln? Huge quantities of earthenware, por- 
celain or stoneware pots can be fired in the 
new AMACO kiln. Its availability and speci- 
fications are announced for the first time in 
an AMACO catalog just off the press. A 
high-fire model, this kiln has a capacity of 
14,400 cubic inches and a maximum attain- 
able temperature of 2300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Canadian readers will be interested in know- 
ing that eight AMACO kilns are now ap- 
proved by Canadian Standards Association 
as well as Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Five electric top-loading pottery kilns and 
three metal enameling kilns submitted to the 
Canadian laboratory have met its 
rigid standards for safety as complete firing 
units. 


testing 


Other new items are described in a special 
section of the new AMACO ceramic catalog 
an airbrush, self-powered sprayer, kiln 
starter and other equipment to make pottery 
processes easier and more convenient. 
For your free copy of “AMACO Pottery and 
Metal Enameling Supplies and Equipment” 
write No. 134 on your Inquiry Card. 


It was bound to happen. Ball points are 
dispensing everything these days and now 
there’s a paste pen—called by the manufac- 
turer: “the surest, cleanest way to paste 


Ideal for the classroom, the 
streamlined pen contains a non-toxic paste 
and it will make 5,000 paste dots without re- 
filling. It is a special boon to students and 
teachers in the classroom since the user may 
pinpoint the paste where it is needed with- 
out wasting a drop or soiling self or surface. 
The paste dries in seconds and rubs off easily 
and completely. Such a tool as the paste pen 
should be in every student’s pencil box since 
it can be used for numberless classroom and 
home projects such as mounting on bulletin 
boards, windows or walls, scrapbooks, arts 
and crafts activities, photograph albums and 
holiday decorations. The paste pen is pre- 
cision-manufactured of high impact plastic. 
For more information and prices, write No. 
135 on your Inquiry Card. 


anything”. 


An interesting new activity has been in- 
troduced by CVH Laboratories in their book- 
let “Paint It Yourself”. It’s a transfer paint- 
ing technique for decorating textiles, wood, 
paper, canvas, glass, metal, leather, ceramics 
or almost any other substance. Transfer 
painting is especially practical for arts and 
crafts training in schools. The method is 
simple and direct, allowing the student to 
express himself freely both in design and 
color and he is assured of success. If his first 
attempts are unsatisfactory, transfers are 
easily corrected or quickly made up new. 
For information and prices on the CVH 
Plastic Relievo Colors best suited to this new 
activity, write No. 136 on your Inquiry Card. 


A new modeling material is getting an 
enthusiastic reception from art teachers. It is 
cleaner than clay, requires no firing or glaz- 
ing, and dries hard to look like wood, stone 
or pottery. 


It is easy to use because it is simply mixed 
with water, stirred and kneaded by hand. 
When rolled out, it make a perfect “skin” 
for modeling over an armature, or it may be 
used as a mass and sculptured exactly like 


clay. When dry, modeled objects may be 
carved, whittled, drilled, sawed or filed. This 
material is so versatile that even when 
thoroughly dry, modeled objects may be re- 
shaped, added to or smoothed to any finish 
desired. And of course it may be painted 
with crayon, oils or water colors and coated 
with lacquer or shellac for maximum per- 
manency. For more information and prices 
write No. 137 on your Inquiry Card. 


An extensive line of art materials is manu- 
factured by General Pencil Company and 
generously detailed in an elaborate 40-page 
catalog for 1960. Every type of pencil you 
could conceivably need for any art or gen- 
eral use is available from General as well as 
a variety of ball point pens, erasers, and 
specialties such as the “Paint with Pencils” 
sets. For a copy of this catalog that will fill 
your every need, write No. 138 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


Leading brands of ceramic, mosa) ay 
enameling supplies and equipment are aij. 
able from Tepping Studio Supply Ci who 
are now in a position to sell to scho < a 
wholesale prices. Tepping’s latest cat g j. 
free and with the new discount schec ¢, jt 
enables teachers to make huge saving: Fur. 
ther, Tepping is one of the few compa »s jn 
the ceramics field who will consul: with 
schools at no charge or obligation « any 
ceramic problem. To get more infor ition 
on this jackpot of bargains and s _ ices, 
write No. 139 on your Inquiry Card. 


One of the nation’s largest publis: rs of 
teachers’ aids has announced a new _ lease 
for elementary teachers. Titled “E-. Bul. 
letin Boards”, the book contains color | and 
black-and-white photographs of doz s of 
displays as well as hundreds of ideas | + the 
art work. This publisher keeps in m 4d all 
the time the busy teacher’s needs a: you 
would do well to have on hand a « of 
books available. Write No. 140 on y 
quiry Card. 


r In- 


To lighten teacher’s load, a new *; ture 
language” marking method makes cor: ting 





papers quick: : and 
easier and stiiiulat- 
ing to childéen in 
the primary erades. 
while building their 
response and _ pride 
in their work. This 


ed six-piece set of rub- 








ber stamp _ illustra. 





tions has proved of practical value in many 
schools in the midwest since the “picture 
language” expresses the teacher's criticism 
in a child’s language. One tap of a rubber 
stamp does more than a paragraph wo! writ- 
ten comment and brings pupil and teacher 
closer in the desire for improvement! and 
character building. To find out how to have 
one of these sets for yourself, write No. 141 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Little plastic pellets are the distinguishing 
feature of MOSAICRAFT, the name for a 
packaged deal that supplies everythiny you 
need for making mosaics either in ki) form 
or in bulk. Oval or round plaques 0! «lossy 
plastic provide attractive backgroun:- and 
the pellets may be affixed in positie» with 
any fast-drying cement. MOSAICRA! | kits 
contain eight tubes of pellets in al! basi 
colors, a tube of cement and a 
stylus, and two oval or six round p «ues. 
After your basic design is sketched o: © the 
plaque, the small plastic pellets glu: — inte 
position according to shape and co’ © de- 
sired. The wooden stylus is used to | -ition 
the pellets. For more information an bulk 
prices on MOSAICRAFT supplies, w: ~ No. 
142 on your Inquiry Card. 


inted 


The cost of a good top-loading — «tric 
kiln makes it imperative that you kno what 
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is 2 from inside without a duplicate frame, 
vani zes of different types. GRECO has bee we seldom bother with the second 
un nanufacturing kilns in three popular 
g 2 Seg frame. 
size -small, medium and large—and in two 
ten) rature ranges: standard for ceramics, In selecting colors, try to stay away 
chi: painting, glass bending, etc., and high from stereotyped color schemes. If 
fire © porcelain and stoneware. Their stand- 5 ff nae 
the children insist that the sky must 
ard. tion allows GRECO to offer good a 
que» kilns at low prices. In order to learn be blue, vary the shades or switch to 
abo GRECO products, you can get a free purples and other sunset colors. If | 
cat titled “Ceramic Supplies and In- the children say the ground is brown, 
sri ons” by writing No. 144 on your In- remind them of flower banks, grass 
quit Card. : 
green and yellow, snowdrifts, etc. The | 
For \0 years, O-P CRAFT CO. has sup- window should be held up to the | 
plie schools and hobbyists with the basic natural light as each color is selected. 
cra’ ares needed in the decorative arts. . ‘ : soar =, 
Th new catalog has just come off press When displaying your “stained glass 
an includes photographic reproductions remember not to cover eve ry window 
of items that provide a nearly inexhaust- in your room because the crepe paper 
ib -servoir of ideas for craft work. To get does reduce the light. The windows | 
you ree copy write No. 145 on your Inquiry ickl held j | ‘ith | 
Cat a g0 up quickly (held in place with | 
—_— masking tape) and can be moved to | 
p per Panes other locations easily. They can be | 
saved for years. 
(co inued from page 13) These windows suit any occasion and | 
wit ows from both the outside and provide a direct art experience in color | 
ins. e, you may cut two frames at the and design for large spaces. Nothing 
san time and paint them on opposite can match the effect of their brilliant 
sid: . However, since the windows colors when the sun shines through | 
sho. up beautifully at night when lit them. 2) 





WHEEL No. 2 
VARIABLE SPEED 


ALL METAL 
KICK WHEEL 
No. 4 
Free Catalog No. 44 

Lists 23 pottery and metal 
enameling kilns, throwing 
and decorating wheels, 
clays, glazes, metal enamels. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


0 attach paper “panes” to ‘‘stained glass’ window, student lays out Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


aper frame flat on floor, spreads even smear of paste on back side. 





(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 
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= “Teen-agers, jazzmen, cops and psychologists are 
not the only people who have a language of their own. 
Teachers, too, have a special vocabulary,” reports 
E. John Long in a recent New York Times Magazine 
Section. Most of their special terms are familiar non- 
slang words, but the professional educator, especially 
at the high school level, uses them in a sense differvnt 
from their usual meanings. Here is a glossary of such 
words, which Mr. Long has gleaned from conferences, 
school publications, seminars and cafeteria luncheons: 
Solids—Academie subjects such as English, science, 
mathematics, history and foreign languages. 
Von-Solids—Typing, shorthand, home economics, art, 
orchestra, chorus and shop. 


Situation—In the teacher’s world, a child does not 
“learn”. He is in a “learning situation”. He does not 
get into a scrap and get a black eye; he gets it in a 
“fighting situation”. When he does not learn, or does 
not seem to want to learn, he is sitting in a “listening 
situation”. 


W orkshop—lf teachers get together to chat about educa- 
tion on their own time, it is a talkfest or bull session. 
If they are on school time, it is a workshop. 
Clinic—A workshop devoted to a single objective or 
problem. 

Audio-visually qualified personnel — Teachers who 
know how to run sound movie projectors. 
Frill—Often defined as a course somebody else’s child 
takes. It also may be used by a teacher to describe a 
course given by another teacher. 

Fundamental—The opposite of a frill. Usually the 
hardest subject in the school to learn and the dullest 
to teach, but always discussed in a hushed and awe- 
struck manner by educators, particularly with parents. 
Articulation—Nothing to do with speaking distinctly 
but rather the process of making what a student learns 
at one grade level make sense at another or higher 
erade level. 


# Students in 800 elementary schools throughout the 
nation are having an opportunity to enjoy carefully 
selected science books during the 1959-60 school year 
as the new Traveling Elementary School Science 
Library makes its rounds. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has extended its five- 
year-old Traveling High School Science Library to 
include 500 sets of 160 science books for younger chil- 
dren. The library circulates 80 books at a time to each 
of the 800 schools, with an exchange at mid-term. 
Member scientists of the AAAS, teachers, school librar- 
ians and students have selected the best science books 
now available and have classified them at three levels 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


of difficulty: primary, intermediate, and advanced. 


= In the search for quantity plus quality in education. 
small city school systems are keeping up with metro- 
politan areas. News from many parts of the country 
indicates that significant progress is being made. 

High school students in Gorham, Maine, are being 
offered two new college-prep programs and a series 
of vocational courses during a 92-minute longer schoo! 
day. Tucson, Arizona, high schools have added tw 
college level courses in chemistry and biology. Ad 
vanced work in algebra and English composition plus 
an additional period in the school day enriches th: 
program in Bellefontaine, Ohio. In Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, about 200 students are learning junior high mat! 
under a new system. Musically gifted children in 
Arlington, Virginia, have the advantage of studying 
with an American composer who has been added t 
the school staff. 


# The 23-year-old president of the National Studen‘ 
Association echoed some adult criticisms of his genera 
tion recently and added other specific complaints o! 
his own. Speaking at the Twelfth Naticnal Studen! 
Congress held at the University of Illinois, Robert 
R. Riley, a graduate of Notre Dame University, called 
for “student responsibility in the educational process. 
We are not silent, but we are soft,” he said, “. . . we 
have never really tried. We are not ignorant, but w: 
are unwilling, largely unconcerned.” 

Mr. Riley urged his fellow students to “demand educa- 
tional quality in addition to, or in spite of, an increased 
quantity of education.” 


# The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
recently decided to review television programs with an 
eye to their suitability for youngsters and teen-agers. 
In its initial video criticism the organization bestowed 
its blessings on “Captain Kangaroo” and Dick Clark. 
among others, and showed less than favorable com 
ment for “Mighty Mouse” and “Howdy Doody.” 


In inaugurating the new service of the Congress, Mrs 
Eva H. Grant, editor of The National Parent-Teache: 
has written a lively polemic on the general state o! 
TV vis-a-vis the child and came up with some observa 
tions that should be of concern to the newly-forme: 
Television Information Committee. 


Mrs. Grant holds no brief for the argument that TV 
plethora of gunplay siphons off the latent hostilitie 
of the younger generation or that mediocrity must b: 
passively accepted in this mass medium. 

“The National Congress, through its official magazine 
seeks to convert the mounting protests against shodd 
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10:/ COST POLISHER-BUFFER 
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\ow Dremel 
I LEX-O-TOOL 


Not: ulky, professional jewelers’ lathe — but 
acon ct, high quality unit engineered safe for 
stude use. Designed specifically for the cop- 
pere: neling field. Eliminates time consuming 
hand ork. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM quickly 
remo’ «= excess enamel and fire scale. Polishes 
andt {s to a gleaming finish in seconds. 

Po: ble, too — weighs only 6% Ibs. Has 
yacul . suction cups — can be set up any- 
where 2 classroom. Equipped with lubricated 
for lif. ball bearings. 

MODEL J-2 FLEX-O-TOOL. Includes two tapered spindles. 
(Polishing wheels extra). ....... ..... $27.55 
No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%”)....... 1.85 
No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”)............. 70 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 269-M, Racine, Wis. 
Quality Power Tools Since 1934 mM 
(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 
































CERAMIC ,awro 
READY TO USE 
NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals hobbyists 
Write for free “How To Use" literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 

















(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 
















DECORATIVE FOILS 


® R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
R P Base Metal 
R P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisconsin 














(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 















Ceramics-Mosaic 
Capper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
eq pment. Fully illustrated 107 pgs. 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FI. °E if requested on school letterhead 
(others 50c, credited on order) 
T PPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 







3°’ Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 









(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 
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TV programming to intelligent discus- 
sion that can be helpful both to the 
TV industry and the viewing public,” 
Mrs. Grant writes. 

In its initial effort, members of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers reviewed only a total of 12 pro- 
grams—a fraction of the video total 
that should be included in a helpful 
guide for parents. 

Laurels went to “Captain Kangaroo,” 
a selection that most adults will heartily 
second. For kindergarten and early- 
grade levels this is a program of superb 
taste, quality, and inventiveness. The 
Congress also endorsed with consider- 
able enthusiasm “Miss Ding Dong”, 
currently being seen on independent 
stations. 

“Howdy Doody” was described as 
“monotonous or stupid”; “Lassie” was 
justifiably praised; “Mighty Mouse” 
was recommended for mice; and 
“Romper Room” dismissed as 
harmless. 


was 
In the category of teen-age interest, 
there were raves for “Father Knows 
Best” — “the most delightful family 
show on the air’”—and for Dick Clark, 
whose programs were described as re- 
flecting wholesome and disciplined zest. 


The Congress tackled three shows in the 
brackets of westerns and_ thrillers: 
“Bold Venture,” “Shock Theatre,” and 
**Wanted-Dead or Alive”. Under- 
standably, the reviewing parents and 
teachers could not find a good word to 
say for any of the drab trio. 


With the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers establishing a co- 
operating viewing group on the west 
coast and other panels being organized 
in the east, it is anticipated that this 
initial TV review effort will be ex- 
panded and other services may be 


offered. 


® Educational TV continues its phe- 
nomenal expansion with new stations 
reported on many campuses. 


The nation’s 44th ETV Station at the 
University of New Hampshire began 
a regular programming service in late 
summer of 1959 with live programs 
produced in Duram, film, and _pro- 
grams originating in Boston. In-school 
programming began on September 14. 


Other new ETV Stations have been re- 
ported in operation at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale and Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, and sta- 
tions are now under construction in 





TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

e TILE TRIVETS 
e TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
e WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 

Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 


(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 











FREE 
CERAMIC AND COPPER 
ENAMELING CATALOGUES 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm St. Oneonta, N. Y. 

















(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 








A VALUABLE ASSISTANT. . 

Keep a copy of Ham- 
mett’s 1959-60 illus- 
trated Catalog handy as 
an aid in teaching Arts 
& Crafts. It lists, de- 
scribes and prices all 
the supplies and tools 
needed to make aftrac- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, leather, 
reed, pottery, etc. In- 
cludes bookbinding, 
block printing, basket- 
ry, toymaking, looms, 
weaving and Books of 
Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 









FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 


(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 


COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 





What's 
Your 
Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog__160 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
Mosaic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-12. 

SAXCRAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., 
1111 N. 3rd St. 





INC.) 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 











(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 
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PORCELAIN OVERGLAZE DECORATING 
for beginner and professional 
DESIGN AND INSTRUCTIONS 
by noted China painting teachers 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
12 issues $3.75 per yr. 2 yrs. $7.00 


THE CHINA DECORATOR 
P .O. Box 36-C Pasadena, Cal. 











(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 





ANIMATED CARTOON 
eg ART INSTRUCTION ~ 
HY, inti. iY 


= 


Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 


Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting. 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN. COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $110.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollyweod 28, Calif. 


(Write in No. © on inquiry Cara) 
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SCHOOL OPENING SPECIAL 
A NEW-MEDIUM FOR ALL 
NOBEMA PAS OIL ART CRAYONS 


24 large size sticks with instructions 
Regular Price ........ SS 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES SPECIAL 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 
141 Green Street New York 12, N.Y. 


veveeeee 1.80 











(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE catatoc 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF sui ies 


Materials 








Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS ww you is pons 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 
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WHOLESALE. 





Athens, Georgia; Oxford, Ohio; Tole- 
Dallas, Texas; Lakewood 
Center, Washington; and Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. 


= Approval by the University System's 
Board of Regents has made it possible 
for the University of Georgia to move 
ahead rapidly toward construction of 
a $9,000,000 art building, the first 
unit of a Fine Arts Center which, when 
complete, will house the visual arts. 
music, landscape architecture and part 
of the drama department. Dr. J. A. 
Williams, University director of de- 
velopment, estimated that the new art 
building would be completed in about 
a year and a half. Lamar Dodd is 
head of the Art Department at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. ® 


Stitch in Time 


(continued from page 17) 





helps to add subject interest as well as 
compositional strength. Then, with an 
admonition to start collecting a rect- 
angle of burlap, yarn, and discarded 
dress materials, the project was left 
to “ferment” for a month’s time. 

Trust the youngsters’ ingenuity! Their 
treasures included rhinestones, but- 
tons, hides (with and without hair). 
nylon stockings and carpeting. And the 
freshness of patterns and color com- 
binations was testimony to the “daring” 
of the naive and uninhibited child. 

We pinned their stitchery to our stage 
curtain for a novel, striking. signifi- 
cent seasonal decoration. « 


To Each His Own 


(continued from page 7) 





You can stay clear of such troubles 
from the outset by insisting on two 
things: 

(a) Leaving the “breathing spaces” be- 
tween the desks, turned back to back. 
(b) Having it distinctly understood 
that each child is to stand in front of 
his own desk, nowhere else, while 
painting. 

(5) The cardboard thus transforms an 
otherwise too small desk top into a 
handy and adequate paint table. Thus 
equipped, the class is set for ACTION! 
Now, may we offer some “classroom- 
tested” advice? 

(1) Traffic can be helped greatly if 
the left side of the room uses the left 
side of the paint table and the right 
side the right. This is why we sug- 


gested that colors be divided eg :ally 
between the two of the ible 
Remember ? 


sides 


(2) Set up Student Art Committ: °s to 
rotate responsibility for mixing and 
caring for paints and for distrib sting 
art supplies. This is not only a «rea 
help to the teacher, but a won: :rfy!| 
way to teach children the prope: care 
of materials and a feeling of cing 
useful members of their little clas oom 
community. 


(3) Mix as many unusual col: gs 4 
possible, from very light to very lark, 
to give your students the opportu ty to 
achieve intriguing new color cor bina. 
tions. 

(4) Let one row at a time go b -k to 
the table to select the colors they want, 
Remind each child to keep hi own 
brush, to take only one color at : time. 
use it, then return it to the sam spot 
on the paint table (approxima 
wash his brush until thorough], 
{so as not to “muddy” the 
colors), select a new color and p. ceed 
as before. Try to get the child en to 
hold their little paint jars at al! times 
while painting as another safety 
ure! 


ly!), 
‘lean 
other 


meas- 


Almost before you know it, your room 
will begin to blossom with wonderfully 
original and exciting paintings. ready 
to be set aside to dry, then to be 
proudly displayed around the room or 
perhaps out in the hall directly outside 
your room, so that other grades can 
enjoy them too! Be sure you display 
ALL the children’s paintings, not just 
the best ones! 

By experimenting constantly, you will 
be able to discover the most efficient way 
to handle the paint and traffic situations 
in your own room. Don’t give up just 
because the plan doesn’t work perfectly 
the first time you try it. Teachers who 
were at first horrified at the idea of 
having an entire grade paint at the 


same time have been thoroughly “cor: 
verted” and say they wouldn't ream 
of painting any other way now, hb. cause 
something very wonderful happ 
the children when they are all e: 
in the creative process at the sam 


is to 
aged 
time. 
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- Unlock her creative urge... 
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0 be Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your basic tool 
m or - - os 
itside for teaching creative art in your classroom 
“pla [| Achild is by nature a creator, inventor, explorer; ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is expressly designed 
“pe and these natural abilities need the guidance and for classroom use. It’s more than a magazine... 
— nourishment of creative art activities in your it’s your personal art consultant — your “work- 
classroom. Right now, you face the challenge of shop” for new ideas, new materials, new tech- 
u will the creative urge in your pupils. Stereotyped pat- niques. Every issue captures the mood of creativ- 
t wav terns, copy books, mimeographed outlines stifle ity — the joy of children at work ... thinking... 
rations their inventive spirit ... they need the rich and __ planning. . . creating. It motivates, stimulates, 
ip jus rewarding experiences of creative art expression charms the imagination. It belongs in your class- 
cfeeth for their proper growth and development. With room! Unlock the creative urge in your pupils. 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES as your guide, you'll Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your primary 
rs who bring new excitement and interest to your entire source for teaching art the creative way. Take ad- 
' a art program ... new enthusiasm to your students. vantage of our special introductory offer now! 
+ th 
The next issue of ARTS AND ACTIVITIES sent to you FREE! 
3 We honestly believe once you start using ARTS QUT rors sesssssssseeee 
AND ACTIVITIES in your classroom, once you ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
Ss ° ° 8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
. see how eagerly your children respond to this Skokie, Illinois AA-12 
. basic teaching tool, you won’t want to be without Yes, send me the next issue of ARTS AND 
a it. That’s why we’re willing to send you the next ACTIVITIES free and start my one-year trial sub- 
rid issue at no cost to you. You get the next issue scription for the low cost of $6.00 under the NO- 
4 of ARTS AND ACTIVITIES free with your trial RISK GUARANTEE. If I am not 100% satisfied 
a subscription — and you take no risk! If you’re you will cancel my subscription for full refund. 
a? not completely satisfied, just tell us. Keep the Name_ 
sail fre copy for your trouble and we I} immediately Title School 
ref od your payment in full. This is your oppor- 
p ns to tur y to get real constructive help at low cost. Address. 
; - Ae now! Offer expires January 1. City & State 
n time. : 





in and mail the coupon today! 0 $6 payment enclosed 0 Bill my school 
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me : . 
advertising art 
illustration 


6300 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


2253 send for catalog No. 23 
(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today’s Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers « Co- 
educational e Accredited 
4-year Degree « Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 
Art” is yours. Write today: 





1876 


PMCA 340 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 











—" 


Stotionery, 
Photogrophic Dealers every- 
where. 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, H. J. 
BEST-TEST BTV isa Le ee 


(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


Interest and enthusiasm and even the 
will to create seem to be “catching” 
when the entire group is at work. I 
think you'll see a fine esprit de corps 
pets before your very eyes. 


When you have established a successful 
“standard procedure plan” tailored to 
your own needs, one which your chil- 
dren thoroughly understand, you'll find 
everything goes as smoothly as clock- 
work, with “no fuss, no muss, no 
bother”, and no unnecessary noise or 
confusion! It is all a matter of proper 
planning and organization on the part 
of the teacher, coupled with an insist- 
ence on good work habits, and teaching 
each child to feel responsible for 
helping to achieve this. Once this has 
been accomplished, you and your chil- 
dren can all relax and enjoy the whole 
procedure, as calm and unruffled and 
proud of yourselves as a flock of young 
peacocks! a 























a book which will give you 
a wealth of novel suggestions ... . 


CERAMIC 
PAINTING 
MADE EASY 


by Gertrude Derendinger 


® 216 illustrations of hand-painted 
ceramic objects 


© 68 pages 
® retail price, $3.00 


The text contains, in a concentrated form, 
numerous practical hints showing how to 
avoid mistakes which would otherwise ap- 
pear only after firing. The book is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the variety of its 
contents. 

This work, which has also appeared in 
German, French and Italian, is already 
achieving large sales in 19 countries. Ob 
tainable in all good Ceramic Supply 
Shops or direct from the publisher. (On 
advance payment, postfree dispatch from 
the publisher.) 


RIA puBLisHER 


15 Burgdorf/Switzerland 


® large format 
(8’2x12-in.) 
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A Time to Learn 
(continued from page 31) 


a new animal each day and drew ani- 
mals from memory and imagination. 
They painted them in their habitats 
and modeled them from_plasticine. 
They learned poems about animals, 
acted out animal motions, cooperated 
in making a large mural and studied 
science in relation to animals. They 
told the story of Noah’s 
ark, made paper bag animal puppets 
and produced a puppet show. 


sang songs, 


The children showed great enthusiasm 
in all of these activities. And it was 

a delight for visitors to watch them as | 
they waddled like penguins, lumbered | 
like elephants, crawled like bears, or | 
stalked like giraffes or best of all inter- 


preted monkeys. 
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Burgess, Carl, Wild Animals and Their 
Children 
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Davoisin, Roger, “A” for the Ark 
Ets, Marie, Play with Me 
Haas, Nellie, Babar and His Child 
Hoder, Bertha, Lost in the Zoo 
Kuecht, Klara E., Big Animals 
Seiden, Art, The Story of Noah’s Ark 
Gregor, Arthur, The Little Elephant 
POETRY 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth, Peaceable King- 
dom 





Cole, William, | Went to the 
Fair 
Muller, Mary, Give a Guess 
SONGS 
Crowninshield, Ethel, Crocodile 
Crowninshield, Ethel, Peter Pete 
guin 
Armitage, Theresa, Our First Mu: 
Camels, Hoppity Kangaroo. 
Kangaroo 
Wood, Lucille F. and 
Scott, Louise B., Singing Fun 
A Camel, Giraffe, Circus Clow 
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for Silk Screen Printing & Be k 


Recommended for colorfast scarfs, 
goods, dress goods, drapes, fabrics, 
kerchiefs, place mats, etc. when mc 
cotton, linen and viscose rayon. 

SEND FOR FREE DATA SHEETS 


SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES MFG. 90. 
1199 E. 12th Street, Oakland 6, Ca 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE CT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 1\ THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND }i , 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHII 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION O 

AND ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE published 

monthly except July and August at Skokie, Ill 

for October 1, 1959. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Jones Publishing Co., 3150 \ 
Central Park, Skokie, Ill.; Editor, |. Louis 
Hoover, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ill 
Managing editor, Betty Lou Munson, S150 N 
Central Park, Skokie, Ill; Business manager, 
George E. von Rosen, 8150 N. Central Park, 
Skokie, Ill. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated nd also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of cach indi 
vidual member, must be given.) Jones Publish 
ing Co., 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ill 
Stockholder, G. E. von Rosen 8150 N. Central 
Park, Skokie, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortga:: 
other securities holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there «re none 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cas 
the stockholder or security holder app« 
the books of the company as trustee « 
other fiduciary relation, the name of 
or corporation for whom such trustee 
also the statements in the two paragra 
the affiant’s full knowledge and beliet 
circumstances and conditions under wh 
holders and security holders who do 1m 
upon the books of the company as trus 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
of a bone fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of « 
of this publication sold or distributed 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subsc: 
ing the 12 months preceding the d: show 
above was: (This information is requ d trot 
daily, weekly, semiweekly and triwee news 
papers only.) 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me thi 
of Sept., 1959. 

(SEAL) B. I 

(My commission expires Mar. 10, 19 
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Every classroom pasting job will be better 


ay and last longer. Paper sculpture made with 

to th Adhezo Paste will not fall apart because 

7 Adhezo is the strongest school paste on the 

s - market. It can be diluted with water and yet 
will hold its body and adhesive qualities. 

oe It is quick-acting. Try Adhezo once — and 


you'll stick with it always. 
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